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THE HOME ARTS AND 
INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
Since the interest of the public in 
the revival of art in industry and in 
handicraft is now fairly wide-spread in England, 
and many efforts are being made towards foster- 
ing this feeling, it is both useful and interesting 
to make an occasional review of the progress of 
the renascence. Such an exhibition as that held 
by the Home Arts and Industries Association in 
the Albert Hall, on May 24~28th, is an excellent 
standpoint from which to make this review. The 
object of the association is to teach the minor 
arts to the working classes, thus spreading a 
knowledge of artistic handiwork among the 
people ; and among others of its ends — to 
quote from its circulars — its object is educa- 
tional and not commercial, and it encourages 



its pupils to work chiefly for their own or 
friends' houses, and for local buildings and 
monuments. 

The establishment, or the revival, of village 
industries, and the providing of the necessary 
instruction for the peasants, is certainly one of the 
most hopeful of any of the agencies at work for 
encompassing a renascence of handicraft. A 
flourishing village industry has the additional 
advantage of checking the constant influx of 
country folk to towns, as well as providing 
means of livelihood, under healthy conditions, to 
a population which, as has been fully proved, 
cannot be entirely supported by agricultural 
labour. This, the initial idea, is excellent ; and, 
having decided upon the establishment of 
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industries, we now arrive to the question of art, 
in other words — what the industries are to pro- 
duce. 

Now the condition of our peasantry, and 
indeed of all our working-classes is such that 
anything in the nature of art-teaching is absurd. 
The sub-division of labour, the employment of 
cheap and inappropriate materials, and the 
demand for elegant trifles has led to the produc- 
tion- of things of which the original use and 
meaning has been entirely lost, and to this kind 
of thing our people have become accustomed ; 
therefore we must take them back to the first and 
what should be the only reason for making any- 
thing — that it is useful. Before we can attain to a 
universal art, we must begin again at the begin- 
ning and teach people to make things in which 
they cannot go wrong, things on which they 
have no chance of expressing their present 
notions of the beautiful. Therefore the first 
necessity is to help work-people to earn a living 



by the production of useful objects, the second is 
to disabuse the public mind of the stupid and 
harmful idea that in order to be beautiful an 
object must be deliberately decorated, or in other 
words — that decoration is Art. 

From this point of view, the Exhibition of 
Home Industries under consideration, in spite of 
the fact that it includes some very beautiful work, 
was disappointing; for it was, generally speaking, 
merely a collection of highly ornamented and 
rather expensive articles-de-luxe. It was rare to 
find anything that had been designed and ex- 
cuted by the same hand ; and it is difficult to 
imagine a working man producing, on his own 
initiative, any of those elaborate articles, even 
after years of art tuition. It is clear that the 
average workman making such things must be 
often in complete ignorance of the meaning of 
design and its appropriateness. Such products 
are the result of sham artistic feeling among 
the middle-classes, and the habit of forcing 
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ALDEBURGH 



people into a state they have not reached 
by their own development, in order that they 
may pander to it. Of all the industries repre- 
sented, that of wood - carving perhaps most 
forcibly points this moral ; there were mir- 
ror and picture frames, stools, bookslides, and 
boxes, and a little carving employed upon fairly 
solid pieces of furniture. Much of it was good in 
design, little was really bad ; and almost every- 
where skill in execution was notable, many pieces 
being finished almost as well as they could hav t 
been done by a ma- 
chine. On the other 
hand carpentry and 
joinery exhibits were 
very few and not very 
good. 

There was an enor- 
mous collection o f 
beaten brass and cop- 
per ware. Some of it 
was very good both in 
design and workman- 
ship, every piece of 
metal work was deco- 
rated, often over-deco- 
rated. Embossed and 
tooled leather was rep- 
resented by innumer- 
able blotters, card 
cases, Bradshaw cases, 
post card cases and 
other equally indis- 
pensable articles — in 
fact, any possible use 
of leather which gives 
scope for ornamenta- 
tion was represented. 
Embroidery is ap- 
parently practised in 
elaborate and costly 
forms among our handwoven TapesTrt 




peasantry in certain parts of the country. 

Plain needlework and smocking formed a 
large class of excellent exhibits, dainty children's 
garments of lace and muslin, and substantial 
little smocks were to be seen in numbers, and 
their prices, as a rule, were such as to justify 
anyone's preference for them before the ordinary 
shop goods, on the ground of their durability 
alone ; to say nothing of escaping the horror of 
wearing things that have paid the sweater's 
awful toll. 

Another of the 
industries whose ex- 
hibits were a notable 
exception to the gene- 
ral level of over-deco- 
ration, was one under 
the charge of Miss 
Mabel Hill, at Llan- 
daff, South Wales ; 
its products are very 
excellent, honest 
home-spuns and other 
hand-wove materials, 
rugs and shawls. But 
Miss Hill's great ven- 
ture is in home dye- 
ing with simples. 
Everyone with the 
least eye for colour 
will welcome any pro- 
spect of release from 
our slavery to aniline 
dyes ; Miss Hill has 
obtained some capital 
results from the most 
elementary materials. 
She has a chart of col- 
ours procured by 
means of four easily 
accessible mordants, 
llandaff and some seven 
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WALL-CUPBOARD, BRACKET, AND BELLOWS 
INLAID WITH COLOURED WOODS 
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or eight~dyes, among which are gorse leaves and 
flowers, blackberries, indigo, logwood, and cochi- 
neal. The tapestrv curtain that we illustrate, 
was woven by a man named John Hughes, who 
not only taught himself to weave, but dyed the 
yarns under the direction of Miss Hill who also 
supplied him with the design ; the colours used 
are three, two soft blues and a green ; the result 
is a really beautiful work of art from a genuine 
working man. 

Winterslow, in Wiltshire, among other 
places, sent as in former years, beautiful 
serviceable home-spun tweeds and other woollen 
stuffs, unpretentious and eminently practicable 
products, which should be welcomed by all 
classes of society. Several industries sent good 
hand-woven linens, some of which are quite 
moderate in price as well as beautiful in colour 



and texture. On the whole, spinning and 
weaving mav safely be said to be the most useful 
and most artistically valuable of the revived 
industries. 

The basket-work sent from Saxmundham 
also merits special praise. Many places sent 
good baskets. This is one of the industries 
most deserving of encouragement, but those from 
Saxmundham are particularly good ; they are 
mostly in large, practical, household shapes, 
which are very delightful to look at, and are 
probably traditional. 

Chislehurst, in Kent, sent a small exhibit 
of splendidly strong wooden toys at most 
moderate prices. These are just sufficiently 
well-made for their purpose, and are painted in 
very good colours ; but their great charm lies in 
their solidity, so welcome in contrast to the 
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flimsiness of modern toys, and 
in the fact that they are more 
suggestive than literal copies of 
their prototypes. 

Lacock, in Wiltshire, sent 
some plain wooden chairs with 
rush seats, at reasonable prices ; 
these are strong and well-made, 
and of simple design, and when 
stained would be pretty enough, 
and serviceable enough, for any 
simple room. The making of 
these chairs is a traditional 
occupation of a certain family, 
the men doing the woodwork, 
the women the rush-seating. 

Carriglas, Co. Longford, sent 
an exhibit that will supply a 
long-felt want ; it consisted of 
perfectly plain, hand-plaited, 
hand-sewn straw-hats, as light 
as a feather, soft and pliable. 

The screen which we illustrate is praise- 
worthy for its charming simplicity of design and 
ornament ; the carving is just sufficiently 
finished to be neat and without destroying all 
evidence of human agency in its production, a 
quality that makes it far surpass in interest 
the generality of carving exhibits. The screen 
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is painted a dull green, very lightly relieved 
by touches of gold, the whole effect being 
extremely pleasing by reason of its unaffected- 
ness, and genuine artistic feeling. 

The potteries at Compton, under the direction 
of Mrs. G. F. Watts, showed some really beautiful 
things in terra-cotta : simple vases, balustrades, 
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pedestals, and other garden orna- 
ments and necessaries. The 
most interesting of the exhibits 
— because it is one that gives a 
chance of reform in a very im- 
portant matter to those who 
care to take it — was a simple 
little headstone for a grave, 
perfectly free from the vulgarity 
that is so prevalent in things of 
its kind as to be almost un- 
avoidable. When we can see, 
that of the earth, in which they 
are laid, we can make quite 
beautiful things to mark the 
resting places of our dead, we 
may hope to banish vulgarity 
from one of the places where 
it is most distressing. 

The embroidered muslin from 
Co. Meath is interesting as 
being a revival of one form of 
that exquisite embroidery that 
used to delight our grand- 




mothers. This kind of work 
has been gradually dying out, 
and small wonder, for very few 
modern materials would be 
worthyof the painstaking needle- 
work that was intended to last, 
and did last, for several lifetimes. 
From Aldeburgh came the 
piece of needlework in outline, 
chiefly noticeable on account of 
the quaintness of its design. 
This was taken from the rub- 
bing of a brass in St. Margaret's 
Church, King's Lynn, Norfolk, 
called ( A Mediaeval Banquet.' 
The work was done by a very 
young pupil of the Aldeburgh 
class, Louie Haken, and serves 
to show how attractive the 
simplest needlework may be, 
when employed on a suitable 
and really interesting design. 

Mabel Cox. 
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RITISH PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS 
AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 



The British section of the International 
Decennial Picture Exhibition fills four rooms. 
Taken as a whole it is a very good show of 
representative work, and here we see again 
pleasant, familiar faces and scenes that have 
adorned the Academy walls, and other picture 
exhibitions at home. The Royal Academicians 
are each of them represented by one or more 
pictures. The President has sent down four ; 
Osselet, On the Threshold of the Temple, The 
Dancer, and a water-colour, Duart Castle. 
Alma Tadema shows his Spring, a composition 
in which are displayed his fine decorative 



qualities of form and colour, and effective 
grouping of figure masses. Frank Dicksee gives 
proof of his versatility in two pictures of a totally 
different character, The Confession, and UAurore. 
The first is full of tragic expression and 
vibrating with intense feeling ; it is painted in 
low, cold tones of greens and greys, while 
UAurore is a pretty decorative fantasy,with warm 
soft effects of illumination. 

Colin Hunter's two pictures, Ireland, are 
subjects from Irish peasant life in a setting of 
shore and sea ; they are strong in composition 
and tone, the stormy effects being very finely 
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